THE LETTER 


Oursme on the quay the sun beat fiercely. A 
stream of motors, lorries and busses, private cars 
and hirelings, sped up and down the crowded 
thoroughfare, and every chauffeur blew his horn ; 
rickshaws threaded their nimble path amid the 
throng, and the panting coolies found breath to 
yell at one another; coolies, carrying heavy bales, 
sidled along with their quick jog-trot and shouted 
to the passer-by to make way; itinerant vendors 
proclaimed their wares. Singapore is the meeting- 
place of a hundred peoples ; and men of all colours, 
black Tamils, yellow Chinks, brown Malays, 
Armenians, Jews and Bengalis, called to one another 
in taucous tones. But inside the office of Messrs. 
Ripley, Joyce and Naylor it was pleasantly cool ; 
it was dark after the dusty glitter of the street 
and agreeably quiet after its unceasing din. Mr. 
Joyce sat in his private room, at the table, with an 
electric fan turned full on him. He was leaning 
back, his elbows on the arms of the chair, with the 
tips of the outstretched fingers of one hand resting 
neatly against the tips of the outstretched fingers 
of the other. His gaze rested on the battered 
volumes of the Law Reports which stood on a long 
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shelf in front of him. On the top of a cupboard 
were square boxes of japanned tin, on which were 
painted the names of various clients. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in.” 

A Chinese clerk, very neat in his white ducks, 
opened it. 

“Mr. Crosbie is here, sir.” 

He spoke beautiful English, accenting each word 
with precision, and Mr. Joyce had often wondered 
at the extent of his vocabulary. Ong Chi Seng was 
a Cantonese, and he had studied law at Gray’s Inn. 
He was spending a year or two with Messrs. Ripley, 
Joyce and Naylor in order to prepare himself for 
practice on his own account. He was industrious, 
obliging, and of exemplary character. 

“ Show him in,” said Mr. Joyce, 

He rose to shake hands with his visitor and 
asked him to sit down. The light fell on him as 
he did so. The face of Mr. Joyce remained in 
shadow. He was by nature a silent man, and now 
he looked at Robert Crosbie for quite a minute 
without speaking. Crosbie was a big fellow, well 
over six feet high, with broad shoulders, and muscu- 
lar. He was a rubber-planter, hard with the con- 
stant exercise of walking over the estate, and with 
the tennis which was his relaxation when the day’s 
work was over. He was deeply s»nbutned. His 
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hairy hands, his feet in clumsy boots, were enor- 
mous, and Mr. Joyce found himself thinking that 
a blow of that great fist would easily kill the fragile 
Tamil. But there was no fierceness in his blue 
eyes; they were confiding and gentle; and his 
face, with its big, undistinguished features, was 
open, frank and honest. But at this moment it 
bore a look of deep distress. It was drawn and 
haggard. 

“You look as though you hadn’t had much 
sleep the last night or two,” said Mr. Joyce. 

“T haven’t.” 

Mr. Joyce noticed now the old felt hat, with its 
broad double brim, which Crosbie had placed on 
the table ; and then his eyes travelled to the khaki 
shorts he wore, showing his red hairy thighs, 
the tennis shirt open at the neck, without a tie, and 
the dirty khaki jacket with the ends of the sleeves 
turned up. He looked as though he had just come 
in from a long tramp among the rubber trees. Mr. 
Joyce gave a slight frown. 

“You must pull yourself together, you know. 
You must keep yout head.” 

“Ob, Pm all right.” 

“Have you seen your wife to-day ?” 

“No, Pm to see her this afternoon. You 
know, it is a damned shame that they should have 
arrested her.” 
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“I think they had to do that,” Mr. Joyce an- 
swered in his level, soft tone. 

“*} should have thought they’d have let her out 
on bail.” 

“It’s a very serious charge.” 

“It is damnable. She did what any decent 
woman would do in her place. Only, nine women 
out of ten wouldn’t have the pluck. Leslie’s the 
best woman in the world. She wouldn’t hurt a 
fly. Why, hang it all, man, I’ve been married to 
her for twelve years, do you think I don’t know 
her? God, if Pd got hold of the man Id have 
wrung his neck, ?d have killed him without a 
moment’s hesitation. So would you.” 

“* My dear fellow, everybody’s on your side. No 
one has a good word to say for Hammond. We're 
going to get her off. I don’t suppose either the 
assessots or the judge will go into court without 
having already made up their minds to bring in a 
verdict of not guilty.” 

“The whole thing’s a farce,” said Crosbie 
violently. “She ought never to have been ar- 
rested in the first place, and then it’s terrible, after 
all the poor girl’s gone through, to subject her to 
the ordeal of a trial. There’s not a soul I’ve met 
since I’ve been in Singapore, man or woman, who 
hasn’t told me that Leslie was absolutley justified. 1 
think it’s awful to keep her in prison all these weeks.” 
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“The law is the law. After all, she confesses 
that she killed the man. It is terrible, and I’m 
dreadfully sorry for both you and for her.” 

“T don’t matter a hang,” interrupted Crosbie, 

“But the fact remains that murder has been 
committed, and in a civilised community a trial is 
inevitable.” 

‘Is it murder to exterminate noxious vermin ? 
She shot him as she would have shot a mad dog.” 

Mr. joyce leaned back again in his chair and 
once more placed the tips of his ten fingers 
together. The little construction he formed looked 
like the skeleton of a roof. He was silent for a 
moment. 

“T should be wanting in my duty as your legal 
adviser,” he said at last, in an even voice, looking 
at his client with his cool, brown eyes, “if I did 
not tell you that there is one point which causes 
me just a little anxiety. if your wife had only shot 
Hammond once, the whole thing would be ab- 
solutely plain sailing. Unfortunately she fired 
six times.” 

“ Her explanation is pertectly simple. In the 
circumstances anyone would have done the same.” 

“T daresay,” said Mr. Joyce, “ and of course I 
think the explanation is very reasonable. But it’s 
no good closing our eyes to the facts. It’s always 

good plan to put yourself in another man’s place, 
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and J] can’t deny that if I were prosecuting for the 
Crown that is the point on which I should centre 
my enquiry.” 

“My dear fellow, that’s perfectly idiotic.” 

Mr. Joyce shot a sharp glance at Robert Crosbie, 
The shadow of a smile hovered over his shapely 
lips. Crosbie was a good fellow, but he could 
hardly be described as intelligent. 

““T daresay it’s of no importance,” answered the 
lawyer, “I just thought it was a point worth men- 
tioning, You haven’t got very long to wait now, 
and when it’s all over I recommend you to go off 
somewhere with your wife on a trip, and forget all 
about it. Even though we are almost dead certain 
to get an acquittal, a trial of that sort is anxious 
work, and you'll both want a rest.” 

For the first time Crosbie smiled, and his smile 
strangely changed his face. You forgot the un- 
couthness and saw only the goodness of his soul. 

“TF think I shall want it more than Leslie, She’s 
borne up wonderfully. By God, there’s a plucky 
little woman for you.” 

“Yes, I’ve been very much struck by her self- 
control,”’ said the lawyer. “I should never have 
guessed that she was capable of such determina- 
tion.” 

His duties as her counsel had made it necessary 
for him to have a good many interviews with Mrs. 
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Crosbie since her arrest. Though things had been 
made as easy as could be for her, the fact remained 
that she was in jail, awaiting her trial for murder, 
and it would not have been surprising if her nerves 
had failed her. She appeared to bear her ordeal 
with composure. She read a great deal, took such 
exercise as was possible, and by favour of the 
authorities worked at the pillow lace which had 
always formed the entertainment of her long hours 
of leisure. When Mr. Joyce saw her, she was 
neatly dressed in cool, fresh, simple frocks, her 
hair was carefully arranged, and her nails were 
manicured. Her manner was collected. She was 
able even to jest upon the little inconveniences of 
het position, There was something casual about 
the way in which she spoke of the tragedy, which 
suggested to Mr. Joyce that only her good breed- 
ing prevented her from finding something a trifle 
ludicrous in a situation which was eminently 
serious. It surprised him, for he had never thought 
that she had a sense of humour. 

He had known her off and on for a good many 
years, When she paid visits to Singapore she 
generally came to dine with his wife and himself, 
and once or twice she had passed a week-end with 
them at their bungalow by the sea. His wife had 
spent a fortnight with her on the estate, and had 
met Geoffrey Hammond several times. The two 
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couples had been on friendly, if not on intimate, 
terms, and it was on this account that Robert 
Crosbie had rushed over to Singapore immediately 
after the catastrophe and begged Mr. Joyce to 
take charge personally of his unhappy wife’s 
defence. 

The story she told him the first time he saw her, 
she had never varied in the smallest deta. She 
told it as coolly then, a few hours after the tragedy, 
as she told it now. She told it connectedly, in a 
level, even voice, and her only sign of confusion 
was when a slight colour came into her cheeks as 
she described one or two of its incidents. She 
was the last woman to whom one would have ex- 
pected such a thing to happen. She was in the 
early thirties, a fragile creature, neither short nor 
tall, and graceful rather than pretty. Her wrists 
and ankles were very delicate, but she was extremely 
thin, and you could see the bones of her hands 
through the white skin, and the veins were large 
and blue. Her face was colourless, slightly sallow, 
and her lips were pale. You did not notice the 
colour of her eyes. She had a great deal of light 
brown hair, and it had a slight natural wave; it 
was the sort of hair that with a little touching-up 
would have been very pretty, but you could not 
imagine that Mrs. Crosbie would think of resort- 
ing to any such device. She was a quiet, pleasant. 
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unassuming woman. Her manner was engaping, 
and if she was not very popular it was because she 
suffered from a cettain shyness. This was com- 
ptehensible enough, for the planter’s life is lonely, 
and in her own house, with people she knew, she 
was in her quiet way charming. Mrs. Joyce, after 
her fortnight’s stay, had told her husband that 
Leslie was a very agreeable hostess. There was 
more in her, she said, than people thought; and 
when you came to know her you were surprised 
how much she had read and how entertaining she 
could be. 

She was the last woman in the world to commit 
murder. 

Mr. Joyce dismissed Robert Crosbie with such 
reassuring words as he could find and, once more 
alone in his office, turned over the pages of the 
brief. But it was a mechanical action, for all its 
details were familiar to him. The case was the 
sensation of the day, and it was discussed in all the 
clubs, at all the dinner tables, up and down the 
Peninsula, from Singapore to Penang. The facts 
that Mrs, Crosbie gave were simple. Her husband 
had gone to Singapore on business, and she was 
alone for the night. She dined by herself, late, 
at a quarter to nine, and after dinner sat in the 
Sitting-room working at her lace. It opened on 
the verandah. There was no one in the bungalow, 
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tor the servants had retired to their own quarters 
at the back of the compound. She was surprised 
to heat a step on the gravel path in the garden, a 
booted step, which suggested a white man rather 
than a native, for she had not heard a motor drive 
up, and she could not imagine who could be coming 
to see her at that time of night. Someone ascended 
the few stairs that led up to the bungalow, walked 
across the verandah, and appeared at the door of 
the room in which she sat. At the first moment 
She did not recognise the visitor. She sat with a 
shaded lamp, and he stood with his back to the 
darkness. 

* May I come in?” he said. 

She did not even recognise the voice. 

““ Who is it?” she asked. 

She worked with spectacles, and she took them 
off as she spoke. 

* Geoff. Hammond.” 

“Of course. Come in and have a drink.” 

She rose and shook hands with him cordially. 
She was a little surprised to see him, for though he 
was a neighbour neither she nor Robert had been 
lately on very intimate terms with him, and she had 
not seen him for some weeks, He was the manager 
of a rubber estate nearly eight miles from theirs, 
and she wondered why he had chosen this late hour 
to come and see them. 
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“ Robert’s away,” she said. “ He had to go to 
Singapore for the night.” 

Perhaps he thought his visit called for some 
explanation, for he said: 

“Tm sorry. I felt rather lonely to-night, so 
I thought I’d just come along and see how you were 
getting on.” 

“ How on earth did you come? I never heard 
a cat,” 

“7 left it down the road. I thought you might 
both be in bed and asleep.” 

This was natutal enough, The planter gets up 
at dawn in order to take the roll-call of the workers, 
and soon after dinner he is glad to go to bed. 
Hammond’s car was in point of fact found next 
day a quarter of a mile from the bungalow. 

Since Robert was away there was no whisky and 
soda in the room. Leslie did not call the boy, 
who was probably asleep, but fetched it herself. 
Her guest mixed himself a drink and filled his pipe. 

Geoff. Hammond had a host of friends in the 
colony. He was at this time in the late thirties, 
but he had come out asa lad. He had been one of 
the first to volunteer on the outbreak of war, and 
had done very well. A wound in the knee caused 
him to be invalided out of the army after two years, 
but he returned to the Federated Malay States with 
4 D.S.O. and an M.C. He was one of the best 
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billiard-players in the colony. He had been a 
beautiful dancer and a fine tennis player, but 
though able no longer to dance, and his tennis, 
with a stiff knee, was not so good as it had been, 
he had the gift of popularity and was universally 
liked. He was a tall, good-looking fellow, with 
attractive blue eyes and a fine head of black, 
curling hair, Old stagers said his only fault was 
that he was too fond of the girls, and after the 
catastrophe they shook their heads and vowed 
that they had always known this would get him 
into trouble. 

He began now to talk to Leslie about the local 
affairs, the forthcoming races in Singapore, the 
price of rubber, and his chances of killing a tiger 
which had been lately seen in the neighbourhood. 
She was anxious to finish hy a certain date the 
piece of lace on which she was working, for she 
wanted to send it home for her mother’s birthday, 
and so put on her spectacles again, and drew to- 
wards her chair the little table on which stood the 
pillow. 

“I wish you wouldn’t wear those great horn- 
spectacles,” he said. “I don’t know why a pretty 
woman should do her best to look plain,” 

She was a trifle taken aback at this remark. He 
had never used that tone with her before. She 
thought the best thing was to make light of it. 
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“F have no pretensions to being a raving beauty, 
you know, and if you ask me point blank, I’m 
bound to tell you that I don’t care two pins if you 
think me plain or not.” 

“{ don’t think you’re plain. I think you’re 
awfully pretty.” 

“ Sweet of you,” she answered, ironically. “But 
in that case I can only think you half-witted.” 

He chuckled. But he rose from his chair and 
sat down in another by her side. 

“You’re not going to have the face to deny 
that you have the prettiest hands in the world,” 
he said. 

He made a gesture as though to take one of them. 
She gave him a little tap. 

Don’t be an idiot. Sit down where you were 
before and talk sensibly, or else I shall send you 
home.” 

He did not move. 

“Don’t you know that I’m awfully in love with 
you?” he said, 

She remained quite cool. 

“TI don’t. I don’t believe it for a minute, and 
even if it were true I don’t want you to say it.” 

She was the more surprised at what he was 
Saying, since duting the seven years she had known 
him he had never paid her any particular attention. 
When he came back from the war they had seen 
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a good deal of one another, and once when he was 
ili Robert had gone over and brought him back 
to their bungalow in his car. He had stayed with 
them then for a fortnight. But their interests 
were dissimilar, and the acquaintance had never 
ripened into friendship. For the last two or three 
years they had seen little of him. Now and then 
he came overt to play tennis, now and then they met 
him at some pianter’s who was giving a party, but 
it often happened that they did not set eyes on him 
for a month at a time. 

Now he took another whiskey and soda. Leste 
wondered if he had been drinking before. There 
was something odd about him, and it made her a 
trifle uneasy. She watched him help himself with 
disapproval. 

“JT wouldn’t drink any more if I were you,” she 
said, good-humouredly still. 

He emptied his glass and put it down. 

“Do you think I’m talking to you like this 
because I’m drunk?” he asked abruptly. 

“That is the most obvious explanation, isn’t 
ite” 

* Well, it’s a lic. I’ve loved you ever since | 
first knew you. I’ve held my tongue as long as I 
could, and now it’s got to come out. I love you, 
I love you, I love you.” 

She rose and catefully put aside the nillow. 
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“ Good-night,” she said. 

“Tm not going now.” 

At last she began to lose her temper. 

“ But, you poor fool, don’t you know that I’ve 
never loved anyone but Robert, and even if I didn’t 
love Robert you’re the last man J should care for.” 

“What do I care? Robert’s away.” 

“Tf you don’t go away this minute I shali call 
the boys, and have you thrown out.” 

“ They're out of earshot.” 

She was very angry now. She made a movement 
as though to go on to the verandah from which 
the house-boy would certainly hear her, but he 
seized her arm. 

“Let me go,” she cried furiously. 

“Not much. I’ve got you now.” 

She opened her mouth and called “ Boy, boy,” 
but with a quick gesture he put his hand over it. 
Then before she knew what he was about he had 
taken her in his arms and was kissing her passion- 
ately. She struggted, turning her lips away from 
his burning mouth. 

“No, no, no,” she cried. “Leave me alone. I 
won't.” 

She grew confused about what happened then. 
AH that had been said before she remembered 
accurately, but now his words assailed her ears 
through a mist of horror and fear. He seemed to 
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plead for her love. He broke into violent pro- 
testations of passion. And all the time he held her 
in his tempestuous embrace. She was helpless, 
for he was a strong, powerful man, and her arms 
wete pinioned to her sides; her struggles were 
unavailing, and she felt herself prow weaker; she 
was afraid she would faint, and his hot breath 
on her face made her feel desperately sick. He 
kissed her mouth, her eyes, her cheeks, her hair. 
The pressure of his arms was killing her. He 
lifted her off het feet. She tried to kick him, but 
he only held her more closely. He was carrying 
het now. He wasn’t speaking any more, but she 
knew that his face was pale and his eyes hot with 
desite. He was taking her into the bedroom, He 
was no longer a civilised man, but a savage. And 
as he ran he stumbled against a table which was in 
the way. His stiff knee made him a little awkward 
on his feet, and with the burden of the woman in 
his arms he fell. In a moment she had snatched 
herself away from him. She ran round the sofa. 
He was up in a flash, and flung himself towards 
het. There was a tevolver on the desk. She 
was not a nervous woman, but Robert was to be 
away for the night, and she had meant to take it 
into het room when she went to bed. That was 
why it happened to be there. She was frantic with 
tertor now. She did not know what she was 
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doing. She heard a report. She saw Hammond 
stageer. He gave acty. He said something, she 
didn’t know what. He lurched out of the room 
on to the verandah, She was ina frenzy now, she 
was beside herself, she followed him out, yes, that 
was it, she must have followed him out, though 
she remembered nothing of it, she followed firing 
automatically, shot after shot, till the six chambers 
were empty. Hammond fell down on the floor 
of the verandah. He crumpled up into a bloody 
heap. 

When the boys, startled by the reports, rushed 
up, they found her standing over Hammond with 
the revolver still in her hand, and Hammond life- 
less. She looked at them for a moment without 
speaking. They stood in a frightened, huddled 
bunch. She let the revolver fall from her hand, 
and without a word turned and went into the 
sitting-room, ‘They watched her go into her bed- 
toom and turn the key in the lock. They dared 
not touch the dead body, but looked at it with 
terrified eyes, talking excitedly to one another in 
undertones. Then the head-boy collected him- 
self; he had been with them for many years, he 
was Chinese and a level-headed fellow. Robert 
had gone into Singapore on his motor-cycle, and 
the car stood in the garage. He told the seis to 
get it out; they must go at once to the Assistant 
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District Officer and tell him what had happened. 
He picked up the revolver and put it in his pocket. 
The A.D.O., a man called Withers, lived on the 
outskirts of the nearest town, which was about 
thirty-five miles away. It took them an hour and 
a half to reach him. Everyone was asleep, and 
they had to rouse the boys. Presently Withers 
came out and they told him their errand. The 
head-boy showed him the revolver in proof of 
what he said. The A.D.O. went into his room to 
dress, sent for his car, and in a little while was follow- 
ing them back along the deserted road. The dawn 
was just breaking as he reached the Crosbies’ bunga- 
low. Heranup the steps of the verandah, and stop- 
ped short as he saw Hammond’s body lying where 
he fell. He touched the face. It was quite cold. 

“ Where’s mem?” he asked the house-boy. 

The Chinese pointed to the bedroom. Withers 
went to the door and knocked. Thete was no 
answer. He knocked again. 

“Mrs. Crosbie,” he called. 

“ Who is it?” 

“ Withers.” 

There was another pause. Then the door was 
unlocked and slowly opened. Leslie stood before 
him. She had not been to bed, and wore the tea- 
gown in which she had dined. She stood and 
looked silently at the A.D.O. 
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“Your house-boy fetched me,” he said. “‘ Ham- 
mond. What have you done?” 

“ He tried to rape me, and I shot him.” 

* My God. I say, you’d better come out hete. 
You must tell me exactly what happened.” 

“Not now. ican’t. You must give me time. 
Send for my husband.” 

Withers was a young man, and he did not know 
exactly what to do in an emergency which was so 
out of the run of his duties. Leslie refused to say 
anything till at last Robert arrived. Then she told 
the two men the story, from which since then, 
though she had repeated it over and over again, 
she had never in the slightest degree diverged. 

The point to which Mr. Joyce recurred was the 
shooting. Asa lawyer he was bothered that Leslie 
had fired not once, but six times, and the examina- 
tion of the dead man showed that four of the shots 
had been fired close to the body. One might 
almost have thought that when the man fell she 
stood over him and emptied the contents of 
the revolver into him. She confessed that her 
memory, so accurate for all that had preceded, 
failed her here. Her mind was blank. It 
pointed to an uncontrollable fury; but uncon- 
ttollable fury was the last thing you would have 
expected from this quiet and demure woman. Mr. 
Joyce had known her a good many years, and had 
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always thought her an unemotional person ; during 
the weeks that had passed since the tragedy her 
composure had been amazing. 

Mr. Joyce shrugged his shoulders. 

“The fact is, I suppose,” he reflected, “ that 
you can never tell what hidden possibilities of 
savagery there are in the most tfespectable of 
women.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in.” 

The Chinese clerk entered and closed the door 
behind him. He closed it gently, with deliberation, 
but decidedly, and advanced to the table at which 
Mr. Joyce was sitting. 

** May I trouble you, sir, for a few words private 
convetsation ? ” he said. 

The elaborate accuracy with which the clerk 
expressed himself always faintly amused Mr. Joyce, 
and now he smiled. 

“It’s no trouble, Chi Seng,” he replied. 

“The matter on which I desire to speak to you, 
sit, is delicate and confidential.” 

“Fite away.” 

Mr. Joyce met his clerk’s shrewd eyes. As 
usual Ong Chi Seng was dressed in the height of 
local fashion. He wore very shiny patent leather 
shoes and pay silk socks. In his black tie was 2 
pearl and ruby pin, and on the fourth finger of his 
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left hand a diamond ring. From the pocket of 
his neat white coat protruded a gold fountain pen 
and a gold pencil. He wore a gold wrist-watch, 
and on the bridge of his nose invisible pince-nez. 
He gave a little cough. 

“The matter has to do with the case R. ». 
Crosbie, sir.” 

“Yes?” 

“A citcumstance has come to my knowledge, 
sit, which seems to me to put a different com- 
plexion on it.” 

“What circumstance P” 

“It has come to my knowledge, sir, that there is 
a letter in existence from the defendant to the un- 
fortunate victim of the tragedy.” 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised. In the course of 
the last seven years I have no doubt that Mrs. Crosbie 
often had occasion to write to Mr. Hammond.” 

Mr. joyce had a high opinion of his clerk’s in- 
telligence and his words were designed to conceal 
his thoughts. 

“That is very probable, sir. Mrs. Crosbie must 
have coramunicated with the deceased frequently, 
to invite him to dine with her for example, or to 
propose a tennis game. That was my first thought 
when the matter was brought to my notice. This 
letter, however, was written on the day of the late 
Mr. Hammond’s death.” 
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Mr. Joyce did not flicker an eyelash. He con- 
tinued to look at Ong Chi Seng with the smile of 
faint amusement with which he generally talked 
to him. 

“Who has told you this ?” 

“‘ The circumstances were brought to my know- 
ledge, sir, by a friend of mine.” 

Mr. Joyce knew better than to insist. 

“You will no doubt recall, sir, that Mrs. Crosbie 
has stated that until the fatal night she had had no 
communication with the deceased for several 
weeks,” 

“‘ Have you got the letter ?” 

“No, sir.” 

* What are its contents?” 

“My friend gave me a copy. Would you like 
to peruse it, sir?” 

“T should.” 

Ong Chi Seng took from an inside pocket a bulky 
wallet. It was filled with papers, Singapore dollar 
notes atid cigarette cards. From the confusion 
he presently extracted a half sheet of thin note- 
paper and placed it before Mr. Joyce. The letter 
read as follows :— 

R. will be away for the night. I absolutely 
must see you. I shall expect _you at eleven, Lam 
desperate, and if you don't come I won't answer for 
the consequences. Don’t drive up.—L. 
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It was written in the flowing hand which the 
Chinese were taught at the foreign schools. The 
writing, so lacking in character, was oddly in- 
congruous with the ominous words. 

“What makes you think that this note was 
written by Mrs. Crosbie ? ” 

“IT have every confidence in the veracity of my 
informant, sit,” replied Ong Chi Seng. “ And the 
matter can very easily be put to the proof. Mrs. 
Crosbie will, n0 doubt, be able to tell you at once 
whether she wrote such a letter or not.” 

Since the beginning of the conversation Mr. 
Joyce had not taken his eyes off the respectable 
countenance of his clerk. He wondered now if he 
discerned in it a faint expression of mockery. 

“Tt is inconceivable that Mrs. Crosbie should 
have written such a letter,” said Mr. Joyce. 

“Tf that is your opinion, sir, the matter is of 
course ended. My friend spoke to me on the sub- 
ject only because he thought, as I was in your office, 
you might like to know of the existence of this 
letter before a communication was made to the 
Deputy Public Prosecutor.” 

“Who has the original?” asked Mr. Joyce 
sharply. 

Ong Chi Seng made no sign that he perceived in: 
this question and its manner a change of attitude. ¢ 

“You will remember, sir, no doubt, that affer 
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the death of Mr. Hammond it was discovered that 
he had had relations with a Chinese woman. ‘The 
letter is at present in her possession.” 

That was one of the things which had turned 
public opinion most vehemently against Hammond. 
It came to be known that for several months he had 
had 2 Chinese woman living in his house. 

For a moment neither of them spoke. Indeed 
everything had been said and each understood the 
other perfectly 

“Ym obliged to you, Chi Seng. I will give the 
matter my consideration.” 

“Very good, sit. Do you wish me to make a 
communication to that effect to my friend?” 

“T daresay it would be as well if you kept in 
touch with him,” Mr. Joyce answeted with 
gravity. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The clerk noiselessly left the room, shutting the 
door again with deliberation, and left Mr. Joyce to 
his reflections. He stared at the copy, in its neat, 
impetsonal writing, of Leslie’s letter. Vague sus- 
picions troubled him. They were so disconcerting 
that he made an effort to put them out of his mind. 
There must be a simple explanation of the letter, 
and Leslie without doubt could give it at once, 
but, by heaven, an explanation was needed. He 
rose from his chair, put the letter in his pocket, and 
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took his topee. When he went out Ong Chi Seng 
was busily writing at his desk. 

“Tm going out for a few minutes, Chi Seng,” he 
said. 

“ Mr. George Reed is coming by appointment at 
twelve o’clock, sir. Where shall I say you’ve 
gone Pp” 

Mr. Joyce gave him a thin smile. 

“You can say that you haven’t the least idea.” 

But he knew perfectly well that Ong Chi Seng 
was aware that he was going to the jail. Though 
the crime had been committed in Belanda and the 
trial was to take place at Belanda Bharu, since there 
was in the jail no convenience for the deten- 
tion of a white woman Mrs, Crosbie had been 
brought to Singapore. 

When she was led into the room in which he 
waited she held out her thin, distinguished hand, 
and gave him 2 pleasant smile. She was as ever 
neatly and simply dressed, and her abundant, pale 
hait was attanged with cate. 

“I wasn’t expecting to see you this morning,” 
she said, graciously. 

She might have been in her own house, and Mr. 
Joyce almost expected to hear her call the boy and 
tell him to bring the visitor a gin pahit. 

“ How ate you?” he asked. 

“Tm in the best of health, thank you.” <A 
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flicker of amusement flashed across her eyes. “‘ This 
ig a wonderful place for a rest cure.” 

The attendant withdrew and they were left alone. 

“Do sit down,” said Leslie. 

He took a chair. He did not quite know how to 
begin. She was so cool that it seemed almost 
impossible to say to her the thing he had come to 
say. Though she was not pretty there was some- 
thing agreeable in her appearance. She had ele- 
gance, but it was the elegance of good breeding 
in which there was nothing of the artifice of society. 
You had only to look at her to know what sort of 
people she had and what kind of surroundings she 
had lived in. Her fragility gave her a singular 
refinement. It was impossible to associate her 
with the vaguest idea of grossness. 

“Ym looking forward to seeing Robert this 
afternoon,” she said, in her good-humoured, easy 
voice. (It was a pleasure to hear her speak, her 
voice and her accent were so distinctive of her 
class.) “Poor dear, it’s been a great trial to his 
nerves. I’m thankful itll all be over in a few 
days.” 

“It’s only five days now,” 

“I know. Each morning when I awake IJ say 
to myself, ‘one less.”” She smiled then. “ Just 
as I used to do at school and the holidays were 
coming.” 
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“ By the way, am I right in thinking that you had 
no communication whatever with Hammond for 
several weeks before the catastrophe ?”’ 

“T’m quite positive of that. The last time 
we met was at a tennis-patty at the MacFarrens. 
I don’t think I said more than two words to him. 
They have two courts, you know, and we didn’t 
happen to be in the same sets.” 

“ And you haven’t written to him ? ” 

“ Oh, n0.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that ?” 

“ Oh, quite,” she answered, with a little smile. 
“There was nothing I should write to him for 
except to ask him to dine or to play tennis, and | 
hadn’t done either for months.” 

“At one time you'd been on fairly intimate 
terms with him. How did it happen that you had 
stopped asking him to anything ?°” 

Mrs. Crosbie shrugged her thin shoulders. 

“ One gets tired of people. We hadn’t anything 
vety much in common. Of course, when he was 
ill Robert and I did everything we could for him, 
but the last year or two he’d been quite well, and 
he was very popular. He had a good many calls 
on his time, and there didn’t seem to be any need 
to shower invitations upon him.” 

“ Are you quite certain that was all?” 

Mrs. Crosbie hesitated for a moment. 
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“ Well, I may just as well tell you. It had come 
to out eats that he was living with a Chinese woman, 
and Robert said he wouldn’t have him in the house. 
I had seen her myself.” 

Mr, Joyce was sitting in a straight-backed arm- 
chair, resting his chin on his hand, and his eyes 
were fixed on Leslie. Was it his fancy that, as she 
made this remark, her black pupils were filled on a 
sudden, for the fraction of a second, with a dull 
red light? ‘The effect was startling. Mr. Joyce 
shifted in his chair. He placed the tips of his ten 
fingers together. He spoke very slowly, choosing 
his words. 

“Y think I should tell you that there is in 
existence a letter in your handwriting to Geoff, 
Hammond.” 

He watched her closely. She made no move- 
ment, nor did her face change colour, but she took 
a noticeable time to reply. 

“In the past I’ve often sent him little notes to 
ask him to something or other, or to get me some- 
thing when I knew he was going to Singapore.” 

“ This letter asks him to come and see you 
because Robert was going to Singapore.” 

“That’s impossible. I never did anything of 
the kind.” 

“You'd better read it for yourself.” 

He took it out of his pocket and handed it to 
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her. She gave it a glance and with a smile of 
scotn handed it back to him. 

“That’s net my handwriting.” 

“Tf know, it’s said to be an exact copy of the 
original.” 

She read the words now, and as she read a 
horrible change came over her. Her colourless 
face grew dreadful to look at. It turned green. 
The flesh seemed on a sudden to fall away and her 
skin was tightly stretched over the bones. Her 
lips receded, showing her teeth, so that she had 
the appearance of making a grimace, She stared 
at Mr. Joyce with eyes that started from their 
sockets. He was looking now at a gibbering 
death’s head. 

“ What does it mean?” she whispered. 

Her mouth was so dry that she could utter no 
more than a hoarse sound. It was no longer a 
human voice. 

“That is for you to say,” he answered. 

J} didn’t write it. I swear I didn’t write it.” 

“ Be very cateful what you say. If the original 
is in your handwriting it would be useless to deny 
it.” 

“Tt would be a forgery.” 

“It would be difficult to prove that. It would 
be easy to prove that it was genuine.” 

A shiver passed through her lean body. But 
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great beads of sweat stood on het forehead. She 
took a handkerchief from her bag and wiped the 
palms of her hands. She glanced at the letter again 
and gave Mr. Joyce a sidelong look, 

“It’s not dated. If I had written it and for- 
gotten all about it, it might have been written years 
ago. If you'll give me time, I'll try and remember 
the circumstances.” 

“¥ noticed there was no date. If this letter 
were in the hands of the prosecution they would 
cross-examine the boys. They would soon find 
out whether someone took a letter to Hammond 
on the day of his death.” 

Mrs. Crosbie clasped her hands violently and 
swayed in her chair so that he thought she would 
faint. 

“J swear to you that I didn’t write that letter.” 

Mt. Joyce was silent for a little while. He took 
his eyes from her distraught face, and looked down 
on the floor. He was reflecting. 

“In these circumstances we need not go into 
the matter further,” he said slowly, at last breaking 
the silence. “If the possesser of this letter sees fit 
to place it in the hands of the prosecution you will 
be prepared.” 

His words suggested that he had nothing more to 
say to her, but he made no movement of departure. 
He waited. To himself he seemed to wait a very 
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long time. He did not look at Leslie, but he was 
conscious that she sat very still. She made no 
sound. At last it was he who spoke. 

If you have nothing more to say to me I think 
ll be getting back to my office.” 

“What would anyone who read the letter be 
inclined to think that it meant ?”’ she asked then. 

“ He'd know that you had told a deliberate lie,” 
answered Mr. Joyce sharply. 

it When ? 33 

“ You have stated definitely that you had had no 
communication with Hammond for at least three 
months.” 

“ The whole thing has been a terrible shock to 
me. ‘The events of that dreadful night have been 
a nightmare. It’s not very strange if one detail 
has escaped my memory.” 

“It would be unfortunate when your memory 
has reptoduced so exactly every particular of your 
interview with Hammond, that you should have 
forgotten so important a point as that he came to 
see you in the bungalow on the night of his death 
at yout express desire.” 

“JT hadn’t forgotten. After what happened I| 
was afraid to mention it. I thought you’d none 
of you believe my story if I admitted that he’d 
come at my invitation. I daresay it was stupid of 
me; but I lost my head, and after I’d said once that 
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Yd had no communication with Hammond J was 
obliged to stick to it.” 

By now Leslie had recovered her admirable 
composure, and she met Mr. Joyce’s appraising 
glance with candout. Her gentleness was very 
disarming. 

“ You will be required to explain, then, #4y you 
asked Hammond to come and see you when Robert 
was away for the night.” 

She turned her eyes fujl on the lawyer. He had 
been mistaken in thinking them insignificant, they 
were rather fine eyes, and unless he was mistaken 
they were bright now with tears. Her voice had a 
little break in it. 

“Tt was a sutprise I was preparing for Robert. 
His birthday is next month. [I knew he wanted 
a new gun and you know I’m dreadfully stupid 
about sporting things. I wanted to talk to Geoff. 
about it. I thought I'd get him to order it for me.” 

“Perhaps the terms of the letter are not very 
clear to your recollection. Will you have another 
look at it.” 

* No, I don’t want to,” she said quickly. 

“* Does it seem to you the sort of letter a woman 
would write to a somewhat distant acquaintance 
because she wanted to consult him about buying 4 
gun ? a3 

“J daresay it’s rather extravagant and emotional, 
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I do express myself like that, you know. I’m quite 
ptepared to admit it’s very silly.” She smiled. 
“ And after all, Geoff. Hammond wasn’t quite a 
distant acquaintance. When he was ill Pd nursed 
him like a mother. I asked him to come when 
Robert was away, because Robert wouldn’t have 
him in the house.” 

Mr. Joyce was tired of sitting so long in the 
same position. He rose and walked once or twice 
up and down the room, choosing the words he 
proposed to say; then he leaned over the back of 
the chair in which he had been sitting. He spoke 
slowly in a tone of deep gravity. 

“ Mrs. Crosbie, I want to talk to you very, very 
seriously. ‘This case was comparatively plain sail- 
ing. There was only one point which seemed to 
me to requite explanation: as far as I could judge, 
you had fired no less than four shots into Hammond 
when he was lying on the ground. It was hard to 
accept the possibility that a delicate, frightened, and 
habitually self-controlled woman, of gentle nature 
and refined instincts, should have surrendered to an 
absolutely uncontrolled frenzy. But of course it 
was admissible. Although Geoffrey Hammond 
was much liked and on the whole thought highly 
of, I was prepared to prove that he was the sort of 
man who might be guilty of the crime which in 


justification of your act you accused him of. The 
r 
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fact, which was discovered after his death, that he 
had been living with a Chinese woman gave us 
something very definite to go upon, That robbed 
him of any sympathy which might have been felt 
for him. We made up our minds to make use of 
the odium which such a connection cast upon him 
in the minds of all respectable people. I told your 
husband this morning that I was cettain of an 
acquittal, and I wasn’t just telling him that to give 
him heart. I do not believe the assessors would 
have left the court.” 

They looked into one another’s eyes. Mrs. 
Crosbie was strangely still. She was like a little 
bitd paralysed by the fascination of a snake. He 
went on in the same quiet tones. 

“ But this letter has thrown an entirely different 
complexion on the case. Iam your legal adviser, I 
Shall represent you in Court. I take your story 
as you tell it me, and I shall conduct your defence 
according to its terms. It may be that J believe 
your statements, and it may be that I doubt them. 
The duty of counsel is to persuade the Court 
that the evidence placed before it is not such 
as to justify it in bringing in a verdict of guilty, 
and any private opinion he may have of the guilt 
or innocence of his client is entitely beside the 
point.” 

He was astonished to see in Leslie’s eyes the 
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flicker of a smile. Piqued, he went on somewhat 
dryly. 

“You're not going to deny that Hammond came 
to your house at your urgent, and I may even say, 
hysterical invitation P ” 

Mrs. Crosbie, hesitating for an instant, seemed to 
consider. 

“They can prove that the letter was taken to his 
bungalow by one of the house-boys. He rode over 
on his bicycle.” 

“You mustn’t expect other people to be stupider 
than you. The letter will put them on the track of 
suspicions which have entered nobody’s head. I 
will not tell you what I personally thought when I 
saw the copy. I do not wish you to tell me any- 
thing but what is needed to save your neck,” 

Mrs. Crosbie gave a shrill cry. She sprang to 
her feet, white with terror. 

“You don’t think they’d hang me?” 

“If they came to the conclusion that you hadn’t 
killed Hammond in self-defence, it would be the 
duty of the assessors to bring in a verdict of guilty. 
The charge is murder. It would be the duty of the 
judge to sentence you to death.” 

“But what can they prove?” she gasped. 

“I don’t know what they can prove. You 
know. I don’t want to know. But if their 
suspicions are aroused, if they begin tn make 
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inquiries, if the natives ate questioned—what is 
it that can be discovered?” 

She crumpled up suddenly. She fell on the floor 
before he could catch her. She had fainted. He 
looked round the room for water, but there was 
none there, and he did not want to be disturbed. 
He sttetched her out on the floor, and kneeling 
beside her waited for her to recover. When she 
opened her eyes he was disconcerted by the ghastly 
fear that he saw in them. 

“Keep quite still,” he said. “ You'll be better 
in a moment.” 

“You won’t let them hang me,” she whispered. 

She began to cry, hysterically, while in under- 
tones he sought to quieten het. 

“For goodness sake pull yourself together,” he 
said. 

“Give me a minute.” 

Her courage was amazing. He could see the 
effort she made to regain her self-control, and soon 
she was once more calm. 

* Let me get up now.” 

He gave her his hand and helped her to her feet. 
Taking her arm, he led her to the chair. She sat 
down wearily. 

“Don’t talk to me for a minute or two,” she 
said. 

Very well.” 
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When at last she spoke it was to say something 
which he did not expect. She gave a little sigh. 

*““1’m afraid ’ve made rather a mess of things,” 
she said. 

He did not answer, and once more there was a 
silence. 

“Isn't it possible to get hold of the letter?” 
she said at fast. 

“7 do not think anything would have been said to 
me about it, if the person in whose possession it is 
was not prepared to sell it.” 

“Who's got itr” 

“The Chinese woman who was living in Ham- 
mond’s house.” 

A spot of colour flickered for an instant on 
Leslie’s cheek-bones. 

“Does she want an awful lot for it?” 

“‘T imagine that she has a very shrewd idea of 
its value. I doubt if it would be possible to get 
hold of it expect for a very large sum.” 

“ Are you going to let me be hanged °” 

“Do you think it’s so simple as all that to 
secure possession of an unwelcome piece of evi- 
dence? It’s no different from suborning a witness. 
You have no right to make any such suggestion 
to me.” 

“ Then what is going to happen to me?” 

“* Justice must take its course.” 
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She grew very pale. A little shudder passed 
through her body. 

“T put myself in your hands. Of course I 
have no right to ask you to do anything that isn’t 
proper.” 

Mt. Joyce had not bargained for the little break 
in her voice which her habitual self-restraint made 
quite intolerably moving. She looked at him 
with humble eyes, and he thought that if he re- 
jected their appeal they would haunt him for the 
rest of his life. After all, nothing could bring 
poor Hammond back to life again. He wondered 
what really was the explanation of that letter. It 
was not fair to conclude from it that she had killed 
Hammniond without provocation. He had lived 
in the East a long time and his sense of professional 
honour was not perhaps so acute as it had been 
twenty years before. He stared at the floor. He 
made up his mind to do something which he knew 
was unjustifiable, but it stuck in his throat and he 
felt dully resentful towards Leslie. Jt embarrassed 
him a little to speak. 

“T don’t know exactly what your husband’s 
circumstances are?” 

Flushing a rosy red, she shot a swift glance at him. 

“He has a good many tin shares and a small 
share in two or three rubber estates. I suppose 
he could raise money.” 
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“ He would have to be told what it was for.” 

She was silent for a moment. She seemed to 
think. 

“'He’s in love with me still, He would make 
any sactifice to save me. Is there any need for 
him to see the letter ? ” 

Mr. Joyce frowned a little, and, quick to notice, 
she went on. 

“Robert is an old friend of yours. I’m not 
asking you to do anything for me, I’m asking you 
to save a rather simple, kind man who never did 
you any harm from all the pain that’s possible.” 

Mr, Joyce did not reply. He rose to go and 
Mrs. Crosbie, with the grace that was natural to 
her, held out her hand. She was shaken by the 
scene, and her look was haggard, but she made 
a brave attempt to speed him with courtesy. 

“It’s so good of you to take all this trouble 
for me. I can’t begin to tell you how grateful 
I am.” 

Mr. Joyce returned to his office. He sat in his 
own room, quite still, attempting to do no work, 
and pondered. His imagination brought him 
many strange ideas. He shuddered a iittle. At 
last there was the discreet knock on the door which 
he was expecting. Ong Chi Seng came in. 

“T was just going out te have my tiffin, sir,” he 
said. 
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“ All right.” 

“J didn’t know if there was anything you 
wanted before I went, sir.” 

“{ don’t think so. Did you make another 
appointment for Mr. Reed ?” 

“Yes, sir. He will come at three o’clock.” 

“Good.” 

Ong Chi Seng turned away, walked to the door, 
and put his long slim fingers on the handle. 
Then, as though on an afterthought, he turned 
back. 

“Is there anything you wish me to say to my 
friend, sir?” 

Although Ong Chi Seng spoke English so 
admirably he had still a difficulty with the letter 
R, and he pronounced it ‘ fliend.’ 

“What friend Pr” 

“ About the letter Mrs. Crosbie wrote to Ham- 
mond deceased, sir.” 

“Oh! Id forgotten about that. I mentioned 
it to Mrs. Crosbie and she denies having written 
anything of the sort. It’s evidently a forgery.” 

Mr. Joyce took the copy from his pocket and 
handed it to Ong Chi Seng. Ong Chi Seng 
ignored the gesture. 

“In that case, sir, I suppose there would be no 
objection if my fliend delivered the letter to the 
Deputy Public Prosecutor.” 
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“None. But I don’t quite see what good that 
would do your friend.” 

“ My fliend, sir, thought it was his duty in the 
interests of justice.” 

“Tam the last man in the world to interfere 
with anyone who wishes to do his duty, Chi Seng.” 

The eyes of the lawyer and of the Chinese clerk 
met. Not the shadow of a smile hovered on the lips 
of either, but they understood each other perfectly. 

“I quite understand, sir,” said Ong Chi Seng, 
“but from my study of the case R. », Crosbie | am 
of opinion that the production of such a letter 
would be damaging to our client.” 

“ T have always had a very high opinion of your 
legal acumen, Chi Seng.” 

“Tt has occurred to me, sir, that if I could per- 
suade my fiend to induce the Chinese woman who 
has the letter to deliver it into our hands it would 
save a preat deal of trouble.” 

Mr. Joyce idly drew faces on his blotting-paper. 

“T suppose your friend is a business man. 
In what circumstances do you think he would be 
induced to part with the letter ?” 

“He has not got the letter. The Chinese 
woman has the letter. He is only a relation of 
the Chinese woman. She is an ignorant woman ; 
she did not know the value of that letter till my 
fliend told her.” 
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“ What value did he put on it?” 

“Ten thousand dollars, sir.” 

“Good God! Where on earth do you suppose 
Mrs. Crosbie can get ten thousand dollars! I 
teil you the letter’s a forgery.” 

He looked up at Ong Chi Seng as he spoke. 
The clerk was unmoved by the outburst. He 
stood at the side of the desk, civil, cool and 
observant. 

“Mr. Crosbie owns an eighth share of the 
Betong Rubber Estate and a sixth share of the 
Selantan River Rubber Estate. I have a fliend 
who will lend him the money on the security of 
his property.” 

“You have a large circle of acquaintance, Chi 
Seng.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, you can tell them all to go to hell. I 
would never advise Mr. Crosbie to give a penny 
more than five thousand for a letter that can be 
very easily explained.” 

“The Chinese woman does not want to sell the 
letter, sir. My fliend took a long time to persuade 
her. It is useless to offer her less than the sum 
mentioned.” 

Mr. Joyce looked at Ong Chi Seng for at least 
three minutes, The clerk bore the searching 
scrutiny without embarrassment. He stood in a 
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respectful attitude with downcast eyes. Mr. Joyce 
knew his man. Clever fellow, Chi Seng, he 
thought, I wonder how much he’s going to get 
out of it. 

“ Ten thousand dollars is a very large sum.” 

“Mr. Crosbie will certainly pay it rather than 
sec his wife hanged, sir.” 

Again Mr. Joyce paused. What more did Chi 
Seng know than he had said? He must be pretty 
sure of his ground if he was obviously so un- 
willing to bargain. That sum had been fixed 
because whoever it was that was managing the 
affair knew it was the largest amount that Robert 
Crosbie could raise. 

“Where is the Chinese woman now?” asked 
Mr. Joyce. 

“She is staying at the house of my fliend, 
sit.” 

“ Will she come here ?”’ 

“T think it more better if you go to her, sir. I 
can take you to the house to-night and she will 
give you the letter. She is a vety ignotant woman, 
sir, and she does not understand cheques.” 

“JT wasn’t thinking of giving her a cheque. I 
will bring banknotes with me.” 

“Tt would only be waste of valuable time to 
bring less than ten thousand dollars, s'* ” 

“I quite understand.” 
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“T will go and tell my fliend after s have had 
my tiffin, sir.” 

“Very good. You'd better meet me outside 
the club at ten o’clock to-night.” 

“With pleasure, sir,” said Ong Chi Seng. 

He gave Mr. Joyce a little bow and left the 
room. Mr. joyce went out to have luncheon, 
too. He went to the club and here, as he had 
expected, he saw Robert Crosbie. He was sitting 
at a ctowded table, and as he passed him, looking 
for a place, Mr. Joyce touched him on the shoulder. 

“Td like a word or two with you before you 
go,” he said. 

“Right you are. Let me know when you’re 
ready.” 

Mr. Joyce had made up his mind how to tackle 
him. He played a mbber of bridge after luncheon 
in order to allow time for the club to empty itself. 
He did not want on this particular matter to see 
Crosbie in his office. Presently Crosbie came 
into the catd-room and looked on till the game 
was finished. The other players went on their 
various affairs, and the two were left alone. 

“A rather unfortunate thing has happened, old 
man,” said Mr. Joyce, in a tone which he sought 
to render as casual as possible. “It appears that 
your wife sent a letter to Hammond asking him to 
come to the bungalow on the night he was killed.” 
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“* But that’s impossible,” cried Crosbie. “ She’s 
always stated that she had had no communication 
with Hammond, I know from my own know- 
ledge that she hadn’t set eyes on him for a couple 
of months.” 

“The fact remains that the letter exists. It’s 
in the possession of the Chinese woman Hammond 
was living with. Your wife meant to give you a 
present on your birthday, and she wanted Ham- 
mond to help her to get it. In the emotional 
excitement that she suffered from after the tragedy, 
she forgot all about it, and having once denied 
having any communication with Hammond she 
was afraid to say that she had made a mistake. It 
was, of coutse, very unfortunate, but I daresay it 
was not unnatural.” 

Crosbie did not speak. His large, red face bore 
an expression of complete bewilderment, and Mr. 
Joyce was at once relieved and exasperated by his 
lack of comprehension. He was a stupid man, 
and Mr. Joyce had no patience with stupidity. 
But his distress since the catastrophe had touched 
a soft spot in the lawyer’s heart ; and Mrs. Crosbie 
had struck the tight note when she asked him to 
help her, not for her sake, but for her husband’s. 

“TI need not tell you that it would be very 
awkward if this letter found its way into the hands 
of the prosecution. Your wife has lied, and she 
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would be asked to explain the lie. It alters things 
a little if Hammond did not intrude, an unwanted 
guest, but came to your house by invitation. It 
would be easy to arouse in the assessors a certain 
indecision of mind.” 

Mr. Joyce hesitated. He was face to face now 
with his decision. If it had been a time for humour, 
he could have smiled at the reflection that he was 
taking so grave a step, and that the man for whom 
he was taking it had not the smallest conception 
of its gravity. If he gave the matter a thought, 
he probably imagined that what Mr. Joyce was 
doing was what any lawyer did in the ordinary 
run of business. 

“ My dear Robert, you are not only my client, 
but my friend. I think we must get hold of that 
letter. It'll cost a good deal of money. Except 
for that I should have preferred to say nothing to 
you about it.” 

“ How much?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“ That’s a devil of a lot. With the slump and 
one thing and another it'll take just about all I’ve 
got.” 

“ Can you get it at once?” 

“T suppose so. Old Charlie Meadows will let 
me have it on my tin shares and on those two 
extates I’m interested in.” 
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“ Then will you ?” 

“Is tt absolutely necessary ? ” 

“If you want your wife to be acquitted.” 

Crosbie gtew very red. His mouth sagged 
strangely. 

“But...” he could not find words, his face 
now was purple. “ But I don’t understand. She 
can explain. You don’t mean to say they’d find 
her guilty? They couldn’t hang her for putting 
a noxious vermin out of the way.” 

“Of course they wouldn’t hang her. They 
might only find her guilty of manslaughter. She'd 
probably get off with two or three years.” 

Crosbie started to his feet and his red face was 
distraught with horror. 

“ Three years.” 

Then something seemed to dawn in that slow 
intelligence of his. His mind was darkness across 
which shot suddenly a flash of lightning, and though 
the succeeding darkness was as profound, there 
remained the memory of something not seen but 
perhaps just descried. Mr. Joyce saw that 
Crosbie’s big red hands, coarse and hard with ail 
the odd jobs he had set them to, trembled. 

“What was the present she wanted to make 
me Pp” 

“ She says she wanted to give you a new gun.” 

Once more that great red face flushed a deeper red, 
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“When have you got to have the money teady ?” 

There was something odd in his voice now. It 
sounded as though he spoke with invisible hands 
clutching at his throat. 

** At ten o’clock to-night. I thought you could 
bring it to my office at about six,” 

“Is the woman coming to you?” 

“No, I’m going to her.” 

“TH bring the money. [ll come with you.” 

Mr. Joyce looked at him sharply. 

“Do you think there’s any need for you to do 
that? I think it would be better if you left me to 
deal with this matter by myself.” 

“It’s my money, isn’t it? I’m going to come.” 

Mr. Joyce shrugged his shoulders. They rose 
and shook hands, Mr. Joyce looked at him 
curiously. 

At ten o’clock they met in the empty club. 

“Everything all right?” asked Mr. Joyce. 

“Yes. I’ve got the money in my pocket.” 

* Let’s go then.” 

They walked down the steps. Mr. Joyce’s cat 
was waiting for them in the square, silent at that 
hour, and as they came to it Ong Chi Seng stepped 
out of the shadow of a house. He took his seat 
beside the driver and gave him a direction. They 
drove past the Hotel de Europe and turned up 
by the Sailor’s Home to get into Victoria Street. 
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Here the Chinese shops were still open, idiers 
lounged about, and in the roadway rickshaws and 
motor-cars and gharries gave a busy air to the 
scene. Suddenly their car stopped and Chi Seng 
turned round. 

“TJ think it more better if we walk here, sir,” 
he said, 

They got out and he went on. They followed 
a step or two behind. Then he asked them to 
stop. 

* You wait here, sirs I goin and speak to my 
fiend,” 

He went into a shop, open to the street, where 
three ot four Chinese wete standing behind the 
counter. It was one of those strange shops 
whete nothing was on view, and you wondered 
what it was they sold there. They saw him 
address a stout man in a duck suit with a large gold 
chain across his breast, and the man shot a quick 
glance out into the night. He gave Chi Seng a 
key and Chi Seng came out. He beckoned to 
the two men waiting and slid into a doorway at 
the side of the shop. They followed him and 
found themselves at the foot of a flight of stairs. 

“If you wait a minute I will light a match,” he 
said, always resourceful. “You come upstairs, 
please.” 


He held a Japanese match in front of them, but 
U 
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it scarcely dispelled the darkness and they groped 
their way up behind him. On the first floor he 
unlocked a door and going in lit a gas-jet. 

““ Come in, please,” he said. 

It was a small square room, with one window, 
and the only furniture consisted of two low 
Chinese beds covered with matting. In one 
comer was a large chest, with an elaborate lock, 
and on this stood a shabby tray with an opium 
pipe on it and a lamp. ‘There was in the room 
the faint, acrid scent of the drug. They sat down 
and Ong Chi Seng offered them cigarettes. In a 
moment the door was opened by the fat Chinaman 
whom they had seen behind the counter. He 
bade them good-evening in very good English, 
and sat down by the side of his fellow-countryman. 

“The Chinese woman is just coming,” said 
Chi Seng. 

A boy from the shop brought in a tray with a 
teapot and cups and the Chinaman offered them a 
cup of tea. Crosbie refused. The Chinese 
talked to one another in undertones, but Crosbie 
and Mr. Joyce were silent. At last there was the 
sound of a voice outside ; someone was calling in 
a low tone; and the Chinaman went to the door, 
He opened it, spoke a few words, and ushered a 
woman in. Mr. joyce looked at her. He had 
heard much about her since Hammond’s death, 
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but he had never seen her. She was a stoutish 
person, not very young, with a broad, phlegmatic 
face, she was powdered and rouged and her eye- 
brows were a thin black line, but she gave you the 
impression of a woman of character. She wore 
a pale blue jacket and a white skirt, her costume 
was not quite Furopean not quite Chinese, but 
on her feet were little Chinese silk slippers. She 
wote heavy gold chains round her neck, gold 
bangles on her wrists, gold ear-rings and elaborate 
gold pins in her black hair. She walked in slowly, 
with the air of a woman sure of herself, but with 
a certain heaviness of tread, and sat down on the 
bed beside Ong Chi Seng. He said something to 
her and nodding she gave an incurious glance 
at the two white men. 

“ Has she got the letter?” asked Mr. Joyce. 

Yes, sir.” 

Crosbie said nothing, but produced a roll of 
five hundred-dollar notes. He counted out 
twenty and handed them to Chi Seng. 

“Will you see if that 1s correct ?” 

The clerk counted them and gave them to the 
fat Chinaman. 

“ Quite correct, sir.” 

The Chinaman counted them once more and 
put them in his pocket. He spoke again to the 
woman and she drew from her bosom a letter. 
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She gave it to Chi Seng who cast his eyes over 
it. 

“ This is the right document, sir,” he said, and 
was about to give it to Mr. Joyce when Crosbie 
took it from him. 

“ Let me look at it,” he said. 

Mr. Joyce watched him read and then held out 
his hand for it. 

* You’d better let me have it.” 

Crosbie folded it up deliberately and put it in 
his pocket. 

“No, Pm going to keep it myself. It’s cost me 
enough money.” 

Mr. Joyce made no rejoinder. The three 
Chinese watched the little passage, but what they 
thought about it, or whether they thought, it was 
impossible to tell from their impassive counten- 
ances. Mr. Joyce rose to his feet. 

“Do you want me any more to-night, sir?” 
said Ong Chi Seng. 

“No.” He knew that the clerk wished to stay 
behind in ordet to get his agreed shate of the 
money, and he turned to Crosbie. “ Are you 
ready 2” 

Crosbie did not answer, but stood up. The 
Chinaman went to the door and opened it fot 
them. Chi Seng found a bit of candle and lit it in 
order to light them down, and the two Chinese 
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accompanied them to the street. They left the 
woman sitting quietly on the bed smoking a 
cigarette. When they reached the street the 
Chinese left them and went once more upstairs. 

“What are you going to do with that letter ?” 
asked Mr. Joyce. 

“ Keep it.” 

They walked to where the car was waiting for 
them and here Mr. Joyce offered his friend a lift. 
Crosbie shook his head. 

“T’m going to walk.” He hesitated a little and 
shuffled his feet. “I went to Singapore on the 
night of Hammond’s death partly to buy a new 
gun that a man I knew wanted to dispose of. 
Goud-night.” 

He disappeared quickly into the darkness. 

Mr. Joyce was quite right about the trial. The 
assessots went into court fully determined to 
acquit Mrs. Crosbie. She gave evidence on her 
own behalf. She told her story simply and with 
straightforwardness. The D.P.P. was a kindly 
man and it was plain that he took no great pleas- 
ure in his task. He asked the necessary questions 
in a deprecating manner. His speech for the 
prosecution might really have been a speech 
for the defence, and the assessors took less than 
five minutes to consider their popular verdict. 
It was impossible to prevent the great outburst 
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of applause with which it was received by the 
crowd that packed the court house. The judge 
tongtatulated Mrs. Crosbie and she was a free 
woman. 

No one had expressed a more violent dis- 
approbation of Hammond’s behaviour than Mrs. 
Joyce ; she was a woman loyal to her friends and 
she had insisted on the Crosbies staying with her 
after the trial, for she in common with everyone 
else had no doubt of the result, till they could 
make arrangements to go away. It was out of 
che question for poor, dear, brave Leslie to return 
<o the bungalow at which the horrible catastrophe 
had taken place. The trial was over by half-past 
twelve and when they reached the Joyce’s house 
a grand luncheon was awaiting them. Cocktails 
wete ready, Mts. Joyce’s million dollar cocktail 
was celebrated through all the Malay States, and 
Mts. Joyce drank Leslie’s health. She was a 
talkative, vivacious woman, and now she was in 
the highest spirits. It was fortunate, for the rest 
of them were silent. She did not wonder, her 
husband never had much to say, and the other 
two were naturally exhausted from the long strain 
to which they had been subjected. During 
luncheon she carried on a bright and spirited 
monologue. Then coffee was served. 

‘Mow, children,” she said in her gay, bustling 
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fashion, “‘ you must have a rest and after tea I shall 
take you both for a drive to the sea ” 

Mr. Joyce, who lunched at home only by excep- 
tion, had of course to go back to his office. 

“Tm afraid I can’t do that, Mrs. Joyce,” said 
Crosbie, “I’ve got to get back to the estate at 
once.” 

““ Not to-day?” she cried. 

“Yes, now. I’ve neglected it for too long and 
{ have urgent business. But I shall be very grateful 
if you will keep Leslie until we have decided what 
to do.” 

Mrs. Joyce was about to expostulate, but her 
husband prevented her, 

“If he must go, he must, and there’s an end of 
it, 

There was something in the lawyer’s tone which 
made her look at him quickly. She held her 
tongue and there was a moment’s silence. Then 
Crosbie spoke again. 

“Tf you'll forgive me, Pll start at once so that 
I can get there before dark.” He rose from the 
table. ‘“‘ Will you come and see me off, Leslie |” 

“ Of course.” 

They went out of the dining-room together. 

“TJ think that’s rather inconsiderate of him,” 
said Mrs. Joyce. “He must know that Leslie 
wants to be with him just now ” 
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“T’m sure he wouldn’t go if it wasn’t absolutely 
necessary.” 

“Well, VU just see that Leslte’s room ts ready 
for her. She wants a complete rest, of course, 
and then amusement,” 

Mrs. Joyce left the room and Joyce sat down 
again. In a short time he heard Crosbie start 
the engine of his motor-cycle and then noisily 
scrunch over the gravel of the garden path. He 
got up and went into the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Crosbie was standing in the middle of it, looking 
into space, and in her hand was an open letter. 
He recognised it. She gave him a glance as he 
came in and he saw that she was deathly pale. 

“He knows,” she whispered. 

Mr. Joyce went up to her and took the letter 
from het hand. He lit a match and set the paper 
afire. She watched it burn. When he could 
hold it no longer he dropped it on the tiled floor 
and they both looked at the paper curl and blacken. 
Then he trod it into ashes with his foot. 

“ What does he know 2” 

She gave him a long, long stare and inte her 
eyes came a strange look. Was it contempt or 
despair? Mr. Joyce could not tell. 

“ He knows that Geoff. was my lover.” 

Mr. Joyce made no movement and uttered no 
sound, 
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“He'd been my lover for years. He became 
my lover almost immediately after he came back 
from the war. We knew how careful we must 
be. When we became lovers I pretended I was 
tired of him, and he seldom came to the house 
when Robert was there. 1 used to drive out to 
a place we knew and he met me, two or three 
times a week, and when Robert went to Singapore 
he used to come to the bungalow late, when the 
boys had gone for the night. We saw one another 
constantly, all the time, and not a soul had the 
smallest suspicion of it. And then lately, a year 
ago, he began to change. I didn’t know what 
was the matter. I couldn’t believe that he didn’t 
care for me any more. He always denied it. I 
was frantic. I made him scenes. Sometimes I 
thought he hated me. Oh, if you knew what 
agonies 1 endured. I passed through hell. I 
knew he didn’t want me any more and I wouldn’t 
let him go, Misery! Misery! I loved him. 
I’d given him everything. He was all my life. 
And then I heard he was living with a Chinese 
woman. I couldn’t believe it. I wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. At last ] saw her, I saw her with my own 
eyes, walking in the village, with her gold bracelets 
and her necklaces, an old, fat, Chinese woman. 
She was older than I was. Horrible! They all 
knew in the kampong that she was his mistress. 
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And when I passed her, she looked at me and I 
knew that she knew I was his mistress too. I sent 
for him. I told him I must see him. You’ve 
read the letter. J was mad to write it. J didn’t 
know what I was doing. I didn’t care. I hadn’t 
seen him for ten days. It was a lifetime. And 
when last we’d parted he took me in his arms and 
kissed me, and told me not to worry. And he 
went straight from my arms to hers.” 

She had been speaking in a low voice, vehe- 
mently, and now she stopped and wrung her 
hands. 

“That damned letter. We’d always been so 
careful. He always tore up any word I wrote 
to him the moment he’d read it. How was I to 
know he’d leave that one? He came, and I told 
him I knew about the Chinawoman. He denied 
it. He said it was only scandal. I was beside 
myself. I don’t know what I said to him, Oh, I 
hated him then. I tore him limb from limb. I 
said everything I could to wound him, I insulted 
him. I could have spat in his face. And at last 
he turned on me. He told me he was sick and 
tired of me and never wanted to see me again. 
He said I bored him to death. And then he 
acknowledged that it was true about the China- 
woman. He said he’d known her for years, 
before the war, and she was the only woman who 
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.tally meant anything to him, and the rese was just 
pastime. And he said he was glad I knew, and 
now at last I’d leave him alone. And then I 
don’t know what happened, I was beside myself, 
I saw red. I seized the revolver and I fired. He 
gave a cry and 1 saw I'd hit him. He staggered 
and rushed for the verandah. I ran after him 
and fired again. He fell, and then I stood over 
him and I fired and fired tili the revolver went 
click, click, and I knew there were no mote cart- 
ridges,” 

At last she stopped, panting. Her face was no 
longer human, it was distorted with cruelty, and 
rage and pain. You would never have thought 
that this quiet, refined woman was capable of 
such fiendish passion. Mr. Joyce took a step 
backwards. He was absolutely aghast at the 
sight of her. It was not a face, it was a pibbering, 
hideous mask. Then they heard a voice calling 
from another toom, a loud, friendly, cheerful 
voice. It was Mrs. Joyce. 

“Come along, Leslie darling, your room’s 
ready. You must be dropping with sleep.” 

Mrs. Crosbie’s features gradually composed 
themselves. Those passions, so clearly delineated, 
were smoothed away as with your hand you would 
smooth a crumpled paper, and in a minute the face 
was cool and calm and unlined. She was a trifle 
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pale, but her lips broke into a pleasant, affable 
smile. She was once more the well-bred and even 


distinguished woman. 
“T’m coming, Dorothy dear. I’m sorry to 


give you so much trouble.” 


